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ARTHRITIS, OR GOUT, 


By N. Cnapman, M. D., Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


(Continued from page 92.) 


Taking the whole of what I have said into con- 
sideration, upon this subject, [ think we are entitled 
to conclude, that purgatives may be safely and effi- 
caciously employed, and, that they have hitherto 
beer strangely and inconsiderately neglected. 

These being so beneficial in gout, it is reasonable 
to suppose, from analogy, that emetics miglit also 
be so. In the practice of antiquity, as well as of 
more recent times, they were, indeed, made a part 
of the treatment, and came to be excluded, with the 
other evacuants, pretty much through the influence 
of Sydenham. ‘The most conspicuous of those, by 
whom it is commended, are Celsus, Ceelius, Aure- 
lianus, Demetrius, and several of the Arabian 
school, to which may be added, Fabricius, Helda- 
nus, Gesnen, Stoll and Scudamore. No one, how- 
ever, seems so strenously to have endeavored the re- 
vival of the practice, as Small, the author of a very 
good paper on gout.* He urges it as affording very 
prompt relief of the pain and inflammation of the 
paroxysm. Considering the nature of the case, such 
an effect is probable, though, I confess, my experi- 
ence is not sufficiently extensive, to lead to any 
confirmation of its utility. Emetics, at all times, are 
much resisted, especially in the higher classes of 
society, where chiefly we meet with the disease, 
and this, and not any apprehension of mischief, has 
prevented my using them. ‘There are cases, how- 


and the tongue loaded, in which | have prescribed 
them, and with advantage. 

Gout, moreover, may be acquired in miasmatic 
districts, and, when connected with intermittent 
fever, and a very Oppressed state of the stomach, 
emetics, [ have found, in some instances, indispen- 
sable to the cure. 

Estimating, as 1 do, evacuations of the alimentary 
canal, and particularly by purging, in gout, | have 
seen too much of the practice of my profession, to 
confide in any one curative process, and, especially, 
in a disease which presents so many diversities. As 
in all other instances, the remedies here are to be 


* Medical Observer, vol. 1. 
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accommodated to circumstances, and, hence, in the 
management of this disease, I sometimes call into 
requisition, in its different stages or forms, every 
variety of treatment. It will be found necessary to 
resort to the lancet, where it is indicated by a strong 
febrile pulse ot irregular determination of blood, or 
to relieve the intense local phlogosis, and such 
conditions existing, it should precede the use of eva- 
cuants of the alimentary canal, as well as all other 
measures, 

Cases have come under my care, in which | have 
bled very freely, and with decisive utility. But 
these do not ordinarily happen, and, since I have 
relied so much on evacuations of the bowels, the ne- 
cessity of the lancet, I have found to be infinitely 
less. Not the least of the great advantages of pur- 
ging in this disease, is, that the full pulse, increased 
temperature, and other febrile, as well asthe topical 
affections, are speedily removed. It has been re- 
marked, too, very generally, that venesection is not 
productive of as much benefit in gout, as in other 
phlegmasia, and which I believe to be true. Never- 
theless, it is of such importance, as to be even indis- 
pensable under the circumstances previously stated, 
and, though condemned by some of the French 
writers, is abundantly sustained by a host of the 
very highest of our authorities, from the earliest 
period down to the present day. No other founda- 
tion than an idle prejudice, has the objection to the 
practice on account of its tendency to induce retro- 
cessions of the disease. Frequently as I have em- 
ployed it, none such, at least, have I observed, and 
‘n this opinion, I know that I am well supported. 

Entertaining the conviction, that it is one of those 
diseases, dependent on morbific matter, and that the 
skin is the natural emunctory for its discharge, 
many of the disciples of the humeral pathology in- 
dulged in the very free use of diaphorectics in 
gout. As subordinate means, these, unquestiona- 
vly, are sometimes of service. Nature, whose in- 
timations ought always to be consulted, and which 
most generally may be trusted, distinctly points to 
<ieir use. The paroxysms of regular arthritis, 
when spontaneously cured, go off most commonly, 
with diarrhoea, diaphoresig, or diuresis. But there 
is a time, or state of the disease, in which diapho- 
retics are proper only. It is, after the reduction of 
the force of an acute attack, or earlier in those atonic 
cases arising out of anaturally feeble frame, or one 
broken down by a course of vicious indulgences. 
The cordial and stimulating articles are mostly to 
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be preferred. Combinations of ammonia, either the 
carbonate or acetate, with laudanum, and wine 
whey, I have found to be admirably adapted. The 
Dover’s powders also, where the stomach is not irri- 
table, may sometimes be employed advantageously. 

Discharges of urine, as just remarked, are often 
critical in this disease. This natural proclivity 
being, therefore, evinced, it should be promoted, 
The dulcified spirits of nitre are well suited to the 
occasion, and I have witnessed in sone Mstances, 
signal utility from a combination of the tincture ot 
colchicum withit. ‘The urinary and perspirating 
processes are productive of nearly the same effect, 
in the cure of many diseases, and the one or the 
other should be encouraged, as nature seems to point 
out. 

Completed, as I have now done, the regular treat- 
ment of gout, I must now say a word or two of a 
nostrum, of too much repute in this disease, to be 
overlooked. My allusion is to the Eau Medicinale, 
an article originally invented in France, which, at 
one time, had acquired immense celebrity through- 
out Europe. It has also crept partially into use in 
this country, and I have had several opportunities of 
witnessing its astonishing powers in the diflerent 
shapes of arthritic affections, Of its composition, 
we have asceriained nothing with certainty, though 
there are various Conjectures on the subject, the 
most probable of which is, that it is essentially col- 
chicuin. Its effects on the system are distinctly 
marked. Asa purgative, it operates actively, and 
sometimes vomits violently, producing, at the same 
time, a copious perspiration, or diuresis, with ex- 
treme nervous distress and prostration of muscular 
power. During the operation, however, the pain 
and swelling of the joints so rapidly subside, that 
it is not uncommon for the person to be perfectly 
relieved. This medicine is very differently esti- 
mated by practitioners: while by many it is most 
highly extolled, there are not wanting others, who 
condemn it as both useless and pernicious. Even 
by some of, those who admit its immediate utility, 
it is dreaded, lest it might eventually produce inju- 
ry to the constitution, Examples are adduced by 
Ring, Powell, and Gregory, of its suddenly extin- 
guishing life, by causing apoplexy. But such were 
rather coincidences than effects, [am inclined to 
believe, as weil from what [ have seen myself, as 
that we are possessed of the most abundant evidence 
of the older writers, of the safety of the hermodac- 
tylus, a very active variety of colchicum, which lat- 
ter surely cannot be deemed dangerous, if not abus- 
ed, and, when so displaying the baneful effects they 
are rather on the prime vie and nerves, than on the 
brain, 

Of the thousands of other nostrums, which, at 
different periods, have been proclaimed, and, for a 
season, secured more or less complience, the only 
ones that at present attract my attention, are, Wil- 
son’s Tincture, and Reynold’s Specific, each proba- 
bly being composed of colchicum and laudanum, or 
some other opiate preparation. It may, however, 
be further deserving of some remark, that several] 
articles either identical with colchicum, as the vera- 
tria, or operating very similarly, as digitalis, tobac- 
co, the gratiola, &c. have been employed, and with 
some repute in the disease. These are the general 
remedies in regular gout, and which, for the most 


part, correspondently relieve the local affection. 
Yet sometimes the agony of the latter is so intense, 
that the vehement calls for further succour can 
scarcely be resisted, and I shall proceed to notice 
the best palliatives. 

Much might be expected from opiates, under such 
circumstances. In the height of the paroxysm, 
however, it seems now to be sufficiently ascertain- 
ed, that they have a tendency to aggravate it, by 
inducing constipation, and increasing the fever, 
and restlessness. But a course very different was 
recommended by Brown, and pursued by himself 
and his disciples. Considering gout to be always 
connected with debility, he maintained that it 
should be treated with stimulants, and, among these, 
that none was more efficacious than opium. \ That 
this is mere theory, and refuted by ample experi- 
ence [ need not say. It was the fate of Brown to 
illustrate, in his own instance, the pernicious na- 
ture of his practice. ‘<I'o a large dose of opium, 
which he took in a paroxysm of podagra that 
brought on apoplexy, it is said, his death was 
owing. 

Yet, the force of action being abated by proper 
evacuations, we may then direct opiates with ad- 
vantage, and, especially, with a diaphoretic, as Do- 
ver’s powder. 

To this limitation of their use, there is an excep- 
tion. Cases sometimes occur, where, even in the 
early stage, the pain seems to proceed more from 
extreme nervous irritation, than proper arthritic in- 
flammation, in which the circulation, though accel- 
erated, is not full or disturbed by the febrile move- 
ment; these are benefitted by it. 

Leeches afford the most prompt relief to the local 
affection, and, in contradiction to some writers, may 
be freely and unhesitatingly directed. ‘These not 
being to be procured, or, after the use of them, fo- 
mentations are to be directed, made of poppy heads, 
or the hop, or chamomile, or elder flowers. As 
somewhat analogous, [ may also mention the ap- 
plication of a piece of raw fresh meat, a beef steak 
particularly. Ludricous as this very homely means 
may seem, | have really known it prove an excel- 
lent lenitive. It should, however, be renewed when- 
ever it becomesdry. This, I presume, is a relic of 
an old custom of soothing wounds and other injuries 
by putting to them portions of recently killed ani- 
mals, when still warm. The practice, indeed, ina 
modified shape, appears to have been continued 
to our times. Baron Larrey, at least, ] am told, 
was in the habit of enveloping the whole person in 
the fresh skin of a calf, asa cure for the muscular 
rigidity caused by cold, as well as a preventive of 
traumatic tetanus. But to return to our subject. 
By steaming the inflamed joint, relief is sometimes 
speedily obtained, and a very convenient machine, 
for the purpose, is now used. Covering the part 
with flannel, or cotton, or wool, operates, toa certain 
extent, in the same way, and, while it assuages suf- 
fering, is well calculated to obviate the retroces- 
sion of the disease. By Scudamore a mixture is 


strongly recommended, consisting of three parts of 
camphorated spirit and one of alcohol, applied warm, 
from which, however, ! have seen no benefit. 

Blistering has been proposed, and, since it is so 
useful in the other phlegmasie, with great plausi- 
bility of its efficacy. 
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By Stedman in a treatise on the disease, in which 
he adopts, asa motto, “Dolor estmedicina doloris,” it 
is indeed, affirmed, that it never fails to do good. 
Yet it is at present very generally abandoned, and 
by some, from an apprehension of its tendency to 
repel the disease internally. We know, however, 
that sinapisms, and vesicatories are the best 
means to invite and fasten it down on the extreri- 
ties, and, Ican have no idea of the same remedy 
producing such opposite effects. My own experi- 
ence with blisters, in their appropriation to this 
painful affection, is too limited to decide confidently 
on the matter. But, from analogy, as well ason ac- 
count of what I have seenof their operation, I pre- 
sume that, after a partial reduction of the phlogosis, 
they would be serviceable; which opinion is 
strengthened by the consideration, that counter-ir- 
ritation by some means seems always to have been 
a favorite practice insuch cases. Burning the part 
with flax, is the suggestion of Hippocrates, with 
moxa, is adopted among the Chinese; and urtica- 
tion, in some of the countries of Europe. Deeming 
counter-irritation of importance, the common epis- 
pastics [ should prefer. 

Every measure of a stimulating or heating char- 
acter, however, is condemned by some practitioners, 
and, particularly, by Kinlake, a respectable writer 
on gout, who maintains that, instead of augment- 
ing the temperature of the part, already too high, 
by such applications, we should do directly the re- 
verse. His theory of the disease is as fallacious, as 
the practice deduced from it proves hazardous. 
Considering the local affection as primary, and the 
general disturbance of the system to be of a second- 
ary and sympathetic nature, it is inferred, that, by 
curing the first, the other of course must subside. 

That the application of cold to the part, will miti- 
gate the phlogosis, has been shown, from the time of 
Hippocrates, with whom the practice originated, to 
the present day. But that it is a perilous expedient, 
by repelling the disease is equally clear, and is now 
discarded by discreet practitioners. The only case, 
in which it is admissible at all, is, where the indivi- 
dual is of sound and vigorous constitution, of which 
the illustrious discoverer of the circulation, by 
whom the practice was tried, in regard to himself, 
ultimately became convinced. Early in jife, when 
robust, he resorted to it, safely and usefully. But, 
as soon as the feebleness of age began to approach, 
he was admonished to desist, from the injury he re- 
ceived. Even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, it will be prudent to fortify the stomach, by 
the previous exhibition of some cordial or stimulant, 
as a dose of laudanum, or of the carbonate of ammo- 
nia, or camphor. An immersion of the feet in cold 
water, as advised by some, I should think in any 
case, too hazardous to beventured. Merely spong- 
ing the inflamed part is greatly to be preferred. 
Covering it with cabbage leaves, and still more with 
those of the tulip poplar, I have known to be pro- 
ductive of ease. They operate, however, differently, 
the one being wilted, as a fomentation, and the 
other in the natural state, by lowering temperature 
and occasioning the most copious dewy-like exhala- 
tion. 

The course of treatment, now detailed, has re- 
ference mainly to the more violent states of 
gout. It often, however, assumes a mitigated 








shape, or appears in the aged or otherwise infirm, 
and, here, the measures are to be tempered accord- 
ingly. 

‘On the subsidence of the paroxysm, little is com- 
monly required to be done, where the integrity of 
the constitution is preserved. Moderately nutri- 
tious diet, with a glass or two daily, of pure Madei- 
ra or Sherry wine, and some attention to the 
bowels, are all that is actually exacted to secure 
a perfect convalescence. The joints, however, 
may continue swollen and stiff, to remove which, 
frictions with a stimulating liniment, and a ftan- 
nel roller, when edematous, are found most eftec- 
tual. 

Concerning chronic gout, in its more inveterate 
states, not much can be effected towards a cure, 
and, for the most part, our efforts are limited merely 
to a palliation of urgent affections. ‘The remedies 
here are nearly the same, as in the acute disease, 
though none of them can be urged to any extent. 
As the management, on the whole, is very similar 
to that of some of the forms of atonic gout, I shall 
postpone the details of it, till I arrive at the consid- 
eration of that division of the subdject. In many 
instances, the animal machine becomes so broken, 
and out of order, by the ravages of the disease, that 
no skill can repair it. But, when less injured, some 
encouragement is afforded, and endeavors should be 
made towards its rectification. As preliminary to 
any such attempt, the entire economy is carefully 
to be surveyed, with a view to the detection of the 
principal lesions. Nearly always, it will be found, 
that the abdominal viscera, are materially in fault, 
the stomach, bowels and liver especially. Great 
advantages are sometines derived, in such cases, 
from the cautious use of the blue pill and the ta- 
raxicum mixture, to be followed ultimately, by a 
course of the mildest preparations of steel, and a 
properly regulated regimen. As pains, nervous in- 
quietudes, and the waut of sleep, are pretty uni- 
form attendants on this condition, worrying, and ex- 
hausting in their effects, these must be mitigated 
by lenitives, among the best of which, is henbane, 
or an opiate in combination with a gentle diaphere- 
tic, at night. Confidence is however reposed by 
some, at this conjuncture, in the compound syrup of 
sarsaparilla, volatile tincture of guiacum, the tere- 
binthinates, the savin, and similar articles. But, so 
far as I have seen, these are very equivocal reme- 
dies, and ordinarily prove so offensive to the 
stomach, that they are at once rejected, or cannot 
be continued to any efficient end. The savin, how- 
ever, when tolerated for a considerable length of 
time, I have known, in several instances, toremove 
the extraneous matter in the joints, and thereby 
completely to restore freedom in their movements, 
This is the most useful property of the article in its 
application to gout. But, in relation to the articu- 
lar derangements, I prefer treating of them fully 
under the head of chronic rheumatism, in which 
they more frequently occur. I have now only to 
add, that, whenever practicable, individuals with 
chronic gout, should make a fair trial of the thermal 
springs of Virginia, which often do more than all 
other means. 
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Description of an apparatus for the treatment of 
Fractures of the Clavicle. By Groner Fox, M. D. 
Surgeon to the Wills’ Hospital, &c, 





This apparatus consists of a pad, a roller, an elbow 
piece, a loop, a sling and a broad band. 

The pad (which is placed in the axilla of the in- 
jured side) should be no larger than sufficient to fill 
the natural vacuity between the arm and the side of 
the chest, wedged shaped, rather thicker and larger 
at the end which is placed in the axilla than below. 
This part is secured by a roller passing around on 
the thorax, and if thought requisite by tapes passing 
oA the shoulder of the opposite side, and tied in the 
axilla. 

The elbow-piece, is a sling, adapted to the size 
and shape of the elbow, wlien the fore arm is placed 
at right angles to the arm, open throughout its 
whole extent; it extends about half way up the arm 
and two thirds the way down the fore arm; to the 
centre of the upper end, a band, one to twofeet long, 
(a piece of broad tape answers @xtremely well) is 
attached; tapes are also fixed to each corner of the | 
other end; it may be made of any material which 
can be conveniently procured at the time, muslin 
or linen wadded with cotton is preferable. 

A circular loop or collar, made of linen filled with 
cotton, is placed over the shoulder of the sound side, 
to which the band from the upper end of the elbow 
piece is a‘fixed behind, and the tapes from the lower 
portion in front. 

A small sling for the hand is attached to the roller 
which secures the pad, 

Over the whole a broad band of muslin, extend- 
ing from within one and a half to two inches of the 
top of the shoulder, to the elbow, is then applied, 
this band is sometimes dispensed with, but answers 
the purpose of fixing the elbow, consequently keep- 
ing the shoulder outwards, and prévents the patient 
from interfering with the apparatus; to make it more 
comfortable it may be wadded. 





The apparatus will be readily understood by refer- 


ence to the accompanying drawing, it is simple, 
can be procured as easily and in as short time as 
Desault’s, and is thought to possess considerable ad- 
vantages over it, among which we may mention, 
that it is much morecomfortable to the patient, es- 
pecially in the case of females; is of much easier 
application aud can be more readily adjusted, and 
that without disturbing the fracture; it enables the 
surgeon to detect in an instant any displacement 
which may have occurred, the seat of injury being 
in most cases exposed to view. I say in most in- 
stances, for cases occasionally occur, in which from 
the action of the muscles inserted inte the clavicle, 
there is a strong tendency to displacement, one 
fractured end being drawn upwards; this can be 
corrected by the application of a compress to the 
part, secured by two or three turns of a roller over 
it and around the elbow of the injured side. The 
pad for the axilla being much smaller than Desault’s 
is therefore less liable, from pressure on the axillary 
plexus, to produce paralysis of the arm. Weare 
well satisfied that this apparatus is better adapted 
than Desault’s to the treatment ot most, if not all in- 
juries of the clavicle. Many cases of perfect cures, 
without the slightest deformity have been accom- 
plished by its use. ‘This result is contrary to the opin- 
ion of many surgeons who say that this accident is 
always followed by deformity. 

The apparatus just described was introduced into 
the practice of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1828, 
for the treatment of fractures and dislocations of 
the clavicle, and as remarked by Dr. Wallace in his 
“Statistical account of Fractures,” published in the 
second number of the Examiner, “has since been 
used to the exclusion of other methods ot treatment;” 
its modifications were chiefly made at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Dr. James A. Washington, of 
New York, then my colleague in that institution. 

Philadel] phia, Feb. 27th, 1538. 
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Tue Puttosopny or Hearn; or, an Exposition of 
the Physical and Mental Constitution of Man, 
with a View to the Promotion of Human Lon- 
gevilty and Happiness; by Sovrnwoop Smit, 
M. D. Physician to the London Fever Hospital, 
to the Eastern Dispensary, and to ihe Jews 
Hospital. Vol. If. London, 1837. 8vo. pp. 448, 
[t is not quite four years since Dr. Combe’s ex- 

cellent little volume, on the ‘Principles of Physiol- 

ogy” appeared amongst us, and the results of its 
great and well-merited popularity, have been, if we 
mistake not, of a most wholesome and extensive 
nature. Works of the description of Dr, Combe’s 
and of the one now before us, are calculated in every 
respect to command the attention of a large and 
highly intelligent class of readers, and in the end 
are productive of incalculable benefit, operating 
sensibly and happily on the community in general. 

They familiarize man with the history and elements 

of his own creation; they cause him to investigate 

the structure and functions of his own frame; they 
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satisfy that healthful curiosity concerning his orga- 
nization which is inherent in every one of God’s 
creatures; and in the gratification of this desire, re- 
garding his physical state, they enlarge and enno- 
ble his moral and intellectual aptitude and condi- 
tion. We have ever held as utter ambominations 
all Domestic Treatises on Medicine. These Inva- 
lid Vade-Mecuins, invariably, do infinite harm; they 
are the manuals of persons who are totally ignorant 
of the structure and offices of the machine they are 
heeclessly tampering with. But we conceive that 
no rational being can be found who will raise simi- 
lar objections to Dr. Sournwoop Smirn's “Puiro- 
sopny or Heanra.” The practitioner of medicine 
should especially encourage such publications; for 
the more accurate and universal is the knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology the higher will be the 
station of his science in the public view, the more 
exalted will be the individual rank of the physician, 
more implicit will be the respect paid to his pre- 
scriptions and opinions, and as the process by which 
the human frame is formed and maintained becomes 
familiar, empiricism will gradually decline into 
utter extinction. Quackery flourishes, Dr. John- 
son has somewhere observed, because nine-tenths 
of mankind are ignorant of medicine, meaning 
doubtless of its elements. 

The great end of living, is to live well; i. e. 
in a state of bodily, and, as a consequence, men- 
tal integrity. Now we are continually exposed to 
the influence of external agents, which militate 
strongly against this condition of perfect sanity, 
and which by a series of aggressions, as insidious 
as formidable, engender innumerable maladies. 

Definite perceptions of the construction of the 
human edifice, and of the varied and complex ac- 
tions of the animal economy, and an acquaintance 
with the nature and operation of these deleterious 
agents, must inevitably lead to the most felicitous 
results towards the conservation of health and hap- 
piness, and necessarily to the perfection of the phy- 
sical and intellectual man. 

All this, we contend, concerns more or less re- 
motely, every member of the human family, and 
most nearly the moralist, the legislator, the jurist, 
and particularly those to whose charge the educa- 
tion of a future generation is to be confided. 

The grossest errors are daily committed by the 
judge and the barrister in questions involving pro- 
perty and even life itself, and simply from inexcus- 
able ignorance of the first principles of the science 
of being. 

It is an acknowledged fact, and one which the 
social theory admits, that the impressions made dur- 
ing the second epoch of infancy—the period extend- 





ing from the seventh month to the second year— 
are vivid and momentous; and that the influences 
then made on the plastic creature at the moment its 
sentient faculties are budding, control powerfully 
and lastingly the future character of the individual. 
To whose care is the being at this time confided, 
and from whom are these impressions derived— 
what is this source of all future good or ill! The 
Mother! Yet what precautions are instituted in the 
education of our females to adapt them to so vital 
and delicate a trust; and what qualifications do they 
possess to enable them to discharge it with fidelity; 
what knowledge have they of the tender structure 
committed to their tutilage? , None. On the con- 
trary, their habits, opinions and prejudices peculiarly 
unfit them for the trust, and are indeed positive dis- 
qualifications. The nuptial blessing, while it invests 
the girl with the title and offices of the matron, dis- 
poses no physiological knowledge essential to the 
high duties she may soon be called upon to assume. 

Is there not then an implied moral obligation that 
an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of 
the science of organization and life, should form not 
an unimportant portion in the education of every 


female? 


Dr. Smith, who is a disciple of the late Jeremy 
Bentham, contends very justly that between happi- 
ness and longevity an intimate relation prevails, 
Enjoyment, he thinks, is not only the end of life, 
but is alone the condition which endears existence 
tous. Ifa lite has been totally exempt from suffer- 
ing either mentally or physical, if it has embraced 
every enjoyment, and excluded every care, it must 
of necessity be a long and prosperous one. The 
mind and the body mutually react on each other: 
Mental disquietude can only influence the health 
through the physical condition, and thus affect the 
duration of life. Longevity and happiness are then 
in general co-existent. If, on the contrary, continued 
and intense pain and misfortune have been the 
share, life becomes scarcely tolerable, and soon 
ceases, 

The announcement in the decalotue—“TuHat Try 
DAYS MAY BE LONG IN THE LAND WHICH THE Lorp 
THY Gop HATH GIVEN THEE”’—as the highest re- 
ward, would appear to sanction Dr. Smith’s theory, 
and would countenance the idea that a faithful dis- 
charge of our duties will be crawned by a protract- 
ed life of enjoyment. 

In all countries the average duration of existence 
is longest among that class which enjoys the great 
est propertion of comforts, and, of course, is less lia 
ble to disease. All statistics prove this conclusively, 
Villermé tells us that in the poorer arondissements 
of Paris the deaths are 100 per cent. greater than 
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in the wealthier quarters of the metropolis. The 
same resultsobtain in the departments. The deaths 
among the pauper population and in the prisons are 
double that of the usual average. Dr. Gouveneur 
Emerson, in a valuable paper published a few years 
since in the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, states the mortality among the black 
inhabitants of this city, to be nearly twice as great 
as that of the whites. In the same volume, (pp. 
111-2-3,) Dr. Smith proves pretty satisfactorily 
that the “seven ages” of man are not mere arbitra- 
ry divisions, or the offspring of poetical fancy, but 
are founded in sober reason and fact. That the pe- 
riods of infancy, childhood, adolescence, and old age 
cannot be extended any more thanthey can be abridg- 
ed. Yet are we continually meeting with persons 
who, though actually in the prime of manhood, ap- 
pear to have experienced the vicissitudes of at least 
four-score winters, whilst others, who in the 
course of nature we might naturally anticipate 
finding in all the completeness of senility, “sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing,” enjoy 
their faculties in all their pristine vigor. How can 
these tacts be explained if our premises be correct. 
Dr. Smith’s solution is as consoling as it is ingeni- 
ous. He shall speak for himself. 

“The duration of the periods of infancy, child- 
hood, boyhood, and adolescence, is fixed by acertain 
number of years. Nothing can stay, nothing re- 
tard, the succession of each. Alike incapable of 
any material protraction is the period of old age. It 
follows that every year by which the term of human 
existence is extended is really added to the period 
of mature age; the period when the organs of the 
body have attained their full growth, and pat forth 
their full strength; when the physical organization 
has acquired its utmost perfection; when the senses, 
the feelings, the emotions, the passions, the affec- 
tions, are in the highest degree acute, intense, and 
varied; when the intellectual faculties, completely 
unfolded and developed, carry on their operations 
with the greatest vigour, soundness, and continuity: 
in a word, when the individual is capable ot receiv- 
ing and of communicating the largest amount of the 
highest kind of enjoyment. 

*“‘A consideration more full of encouragement, 
more animating, there cannot be. The extension 
of human life; in whatever mode and degree it may 
be possible to extend it, is the protraction of that 

rtion of it, and only of that portion of it, in which 
the human being is capable of RECEIVING AND OF 
COMMUNICATING THE LARGEST MEASURE OF THE 
NOBLEST KIND OF ENJOYMENT.” (P. 114.) 


Having thus cursorily glanced at the objects of 


"attraction, which works of this description possess 


for the general reader, and having briefly and inci- 
dentally alluded to the importance of the first prin- 
ciples of anatomy and physiology to every intelli- 
gent individual, and which should entitle it to a 
place in the curriculum of study in all colleges and 





schools, we shal] close these general remarks with 
a few words to the professional reader. 

The utter neglect in this country of Hygiene by 
practitioners of medicine is lamentable, and we had 
almost said criminal. It is a mortifying fact that in 
most of our medical schools no especial provision 
is made for it, and indeed where it is announced as 
constituting part of a chair, we suspect that, in 
general, it is merely titular, bloating the blazoned 
insignia of the professional dignitary, and realizing 
no intrinsic benefit to the pupil. 

Every physician obtains in the course of time 
some hygienic experience, but this is too often 
dearly purchased at the expense of the comfort, 
health and even lives of many, who, by the timely 
application of common sense preventives might have 
survived long and happily. These are melancholy 
truths, but at the same time are undeniable, and 
demand the serious and immediate attention of the 
physician and philanthropist. 

If we could consult our inclination we should 
present our readers with a pretty full analysis of 
Dr. Southwood Smith’s excellent volume, and gra- 
tify them by transferring to our pages many passa- 
ges of striking beauty with which the work abounds, 
This wish our limits forbid us to indulge, and we 
must confine ourselves toa few remarks on the gen- 
eral execution of the design. 

It is seldom our lot to meet with a work as unex- 
ceptionable in every respect as the present. Our 
author has treated of a very interesting subject in 
a very entertaining and edifying manner. The vast 
mass of invaluable information contained in this 
volume is conveyed with singular perspicuity, and 
with a richness of illustration rarely encountered. 
The style is remarkable for its clearness, precision 
and conciseness, at the same time that the lan- 
guage is distinguished for its beauty and. co- 
piousness, and very often rises into positive elo- 
quence. Whilst the most polished reader would be 
charmed by its terseness and elegance, a child 
would be enabied, from its simplicity, to compre- 
hend very fully every sentence. ‘This we know is 
high praise and mey bedeemed extravagant, but the 
reader, on perusal, will find it merited. 

The present volume, with the previous one, treats 
of the structure and functions of organic life; the 
succeeding one will embrace those of animal exist- 
ence, and proceed to the examination of the action 
of physical agents on the human economy. | 

The illustrations, which are numerous, are distin- 
guished for fidelity and neatness of execution. A 
glossary, explanatory of the technica] terms, which 
by the way are used with rather a lavish hand, 
would make the work more generally useful. 
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Ressarcues on Empnysema or THe Lunas. By 
M. Lovrs, Physician of La Pitie, &c. &c. &c. 
Translated by T. Srewarpson, Jr., M. D., Phy- 
sician to the Blockley Hospital, &c. &c. &c. 
Philadelphia, 1838. 

This essay contains a medical history of emphyse- 
ma, founded upon the observation of ninety patients, 
m whom it was detected, in the hospital de la Pitié, 
at Paris. Forty-two of these died, twenty-three of 
cholera, and all of affections distinct from the em- 
physema; the remainder were more or less relieved- 
Twenty-three of the cases were examined by Dr. 
James Jackson, Jr. of Boston, to whose persever- 
ance and industry the author pays a just tribute in 
more than one passage of his treatise. The others 
were observed by M. Louis himself. So extensive 
an induction has enabled the author to apply very 
fully his numerical method and the results are stated 
with great distinctness and accuracy. We have 
first a general description of the disease, embracing 
the prominent symptoms exhibited during life, and 
the principal appearances presented afier death, 
Then follows a more detailed account, divided into 
eight sections. The first is headed “anatomical 
details,” and includes a full description of the res- 
pective appearances presented by the lungs and 
heart. The most frequent of these wasa dilatation 
of the vesicles, which in some instances reached 
the size of a small pea. The tissue of these en- 
larged vesicles was tound to be hypertrophied, in 
conformity to the general law, by which all the 
hollow viscera, when their caliber is morbidly en- 
larged, are found to have their walls thickened. 
The greatest tendency to dilatation was observed 
in the free border of the lungs; an argument that 
emphysema is independent of catarrh, which usual- 
ly occupies the interior of these organs. Where 
the vesicles were ruptured, they looked like appen- 
dages to the borders of the Jungs, and this appear- 
ance is alluded to as of very frequent occurrence. 
Adhesion of the pleura was found in a large propor- 
tion of the cases, a circumstance which might at 
first appear to connect itself, either as a cause or as 
a co-ordinate effect, with the emphysema; but this 
idea is opposed, as well by other considerations, as 
by the fact that the lungs were perfectly free 
throughout in two out of three cases in which the 
emphysema was greatest. Whatever the cause of 
the dilatation, therefore, inflammation of the sur- 
rounding textures is not to be regarded as such. 

Of the symptoms which accompany emphysema, 
and which form the subject of the second section, 
we shallonly advert to dyspnea which is the most 
interesting, inasmuch as Laennec and others have 
pretended to discover in emphysema a leading 





cause of the asthmatic paroxysm. ‘The conclusion 
arrived at by our author is that pulmonary emphy- 
sema may exist without causing dyspnea, at least 
for a time, but that such an occurrence is a rare 
exception to the general rule. 

The paroxysms of dyspnea frequently super- 
vened without any appreciable cause, but most com- 
monly in consequence of an attack of acuteypulmo- 
nary catarrh. Ina single case, they occurred only 
at night, at which time the patient was obliged to 


respects the fatal cases, difficulty of breathing was 
found in all, but paroxysms of dyspnea were pre- 
sent in three only. Are we by these paroxysms 
to understand true attacks of asthme? Laennec, 
as is well known, distinctly maintained that em- 
physema was the most frequent cause of the latter 
affection, and that nervous dyspnea, independent 
of any organic affection of the lungs, was of rare 
occurrence. (De l’ausc. §556.) ‘The testimony of 
J. Jackson, as quoted by M. Louis, is nearly to the 
same purpose. Out of 120 individuals, of whom 
he enquired into the state of respiration from in- 
fancy, he found twenty-eight who had been subject 
to, more or less, shortness of breath since that time. 
Of the latter, one was affected with disease of the 
heart, two with phthisis, and the remainder with 
pulmonary emphysema. 


Under the head of diagnosis, in section fourth, 
we are presented with the principal symptoms 
which mark the affection and which the author con- 
siders sufficient to distinguish it from all others. 
It is described in the following terms: 


“ A disease without fever, of long duration, which 
often commences in early youth,* very rarely after 
fifty years of age, by aslight dyspnea, which com- 
monly continues without aggravation for a great 
number of years, when it dates from intancy, after- 
wards becoming successively more and more mark- 
ed, and accompanied with paroxysms, during which 
the patients appear sometimes to be menaced with 
suffocation. ‘This dyspnea is frequently preceded 
by cough, and almost always accompanied, at some 
period or other of its course, by pulmonary catarrh, 
which, when aggravated, is one of the most com- 
mon causes of paroxysms of dyspnea. Connected 
with these symptoms we find an alteration in the 
form of the chest, which alteration is generally 
limited in extent, and consists in a prominence in 
which both the ribs and intercostal spaces are 
equally interested, and the most common seat of 
which is the anterior part of the chest and the 
supra-clavicular regions. In these elevated por- 
tions, the percussion is more sonorous and the res- 
piration more feeble than in the natural condition, 
and in the other parts of the chest. A sibilant 
(siflant) or subcrepitant rale is often mixed with 
the respiratory murmur. In some patients, and at 


* This fact has been mentioned by Laennec, 








sit up or even go to the window to breathe. As, 
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a more or less advanced stage of the disease, we 
find palpitation, with edema of the lower extremi- 
ties. There is no loss of flesh, except when tuber- 
culous disease isalso present, or during the course 
of acute catarrh, which frequently complicates the 
principal affection, or when the dyspnea from any 
cause is great, and continues so for a length of 
time. Finally, when the patients die, we find, upon 
opening their bodies, a greater or less dilatation of 
the pa}monary vesicles.” 

Emphysema is distinguished from chronic catarrh 


by the paroxysms of dyspnwa, the prominences of 
the chest, the consfant diminution of the respiratory 
murmur; from dilatation of the bronchia by the 
weakness of the respiration and the want of reson- 
ance in the voice; from tuberculous disease, by the 
clearness of the sound on percussion and the ab- 
sence of emaciation, and fever; and from aneurism 
of the aorta by the absence of the whizzing sound 
which almost invariably occurs in this affection. 
As respects the causes of pulmonary emphysema, 
which form the subject of the fifth section, it is to 
be remarked that Laennec regarded catarrh, and 
the presence of a viscid mucus as among the lead- 
ing causes of the dilatation of the vesicles, His 
view of the subject was, that when the vesicles be- 
come clogged with their secretions, and are unable 
to relieve themselves, the inhaled air is imprisoned 
in them, and that the expiratory muscles being in- 
ferior in power to those which maintain the opposite 
process, are unable to overcome the resistance thus 
offered. (Delausc. §262) His explanation is al- 
together too mechanical], and has beside the disad- 
vantage that if it proves any thing, it proves too 
much, for in this way the cavity in question must 
become permanently obstructed, and the return of 
healthy action to that part of the lungs impossible, 
But we are informed by M. Louis that, whatever 
the size of the dilated pulmonary vesicle, even 
when found as large as a cherry stone, it is quite 
empty and devoid equally of mucus and false mem- 
brane; a fact apparently fatal to M. Laennec’s 
hypothesis. Our author considers the immediate 
cause of emphysema to be unknown to us, and adds, 





“do we understand any better the dilatation of the | 
The cause assigned by Laennec | 


bronchial tubes?” 
is evidently inapplicable here; so that we are com- 
pelled to admit both in this case and that of emphy- 
sema a force analogous tothat which presides over 
the extension of hollow organs, and in virtue of 
which the latter enlarge, without our being able to 
account for it by any obstacle, or other mechanical 
cause. In regard to reniote causes, we are informed, 
that emphysema is frequently hereditary, and that 
this influence is much more marked in cases where 
it dates from early infancy, than in those in which 
it commences about the age of iwenty. 











a me es ee +e eee 


The two remaining sections, on the frequency of 
emphysema, and on its treatment, require but a 
brief notice. M. Louis finds the affection of more 
frequent occurrence than has been supposed, Of 
fifty patients carried off by cholera, twenty-three 
were affected with emphysema; yet there is no 
reason to suppose that any other than an accidental 
relation subsists between the former and the latter, 
or that the same number of autopsies of persons 
equally advanced in life, but dying of different dis- 
eases, would have furnished a more favourable re- 
sult. His views upon the treatment seem to be 
comprised in the following remarks, which we quote 
in conclusion. 

“If emphysema is simple, mild, that is, accom- 
panied by but little oppression, by slight pulmonary 
catarrh, with scanty and easy expectoration, with- 
out paroxysms of dyspnea, it is proper—as results 
from the analysis of the facts previously detailed— 
to avoid violent emotions, exposure to dust, which 
I have several times known to bring on paroxysms 
of oppression, moisture, especially exposure to fogs, 
which is so often followed by coryza, and afterwards 
by pulmonary catarrh, or an increase of that which 
already existed, and consequent paroxysms of 
dyspnea. The patient should avoid every thing 
which quickens the respiration and increases the 
necessity of breathing, fatigue of body and mind, 
violent and repeated emotion of all sorts, and too 
animated conversations.” 

Dr. Stewardson’s translation is expressed in clear 
and correct language, free from gallicisms, and 
faithful to the letter sas well as the spirit of his 
original. Having formerly followed M. Louis in 
Paris, and witnessed many of the cases on which 
the essay is founded, Dr. S. was particularly well 
fitted to introduce them to the notice of the Ameri- 
can public. E. G. D. 





De ta Lirnorrirpsise—Par Leroy p’Eri0.ux, Doc- 
teuren Médecine. Mémoire, No.1. Paris, 
1837. 


This work, as will be seen by the author’s preface, 
‘tis the first part of a series of memoirs which he 
proposes to publish on the diseases of the urinary 
passages.” it contains upwards of 320 pages; and 
is copiously supplied with weod-cuts, picturing the 
various instruments which have been progressively 
devised and employed in Lithotripsy; and the text 
explaining the uses and advantages of, and objec- 
tions to them. ‘The author’s opinions, views, and 
practice, are lucidly and scientifically explained, 
and enforced by the appropriate detail of cases. 
Many of them are exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. Appended to this memoir are two histo- 
rical tabies of Lithotripsy, explanatory of the instru- 
ments, giving the inventor’s name; when introduced; 
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and furnishing also references to published accounts 
of them, &c. 

The work is not yet within the reach of the 
American faculty generally; but when attainable, it 
is worthy the attentive examination even of those 
who are sceptical on the subject of the present or 
prospective value of this modern innovation in Sur- 
gery as.an extinguisher of all other modes of re- 
moving urinary calculi. We have the pleasure of 
a personal acquaintance with the author of this 
work; have enjoyed many conversaffons with him 
on the subject of which he treats; have witnessed 
his hospital practice; and have accompanied him to 
the bedside of his respectable private patients; and 
do not hesitate to express our belief that he is one 
of the most enlightened, judicious, and experienced 
lithotrite surgeons in Europe; and as an operator, 
superior to most and inferior to none in his imme- 
diate field of practice—the city of Paris. We ad- 
vise the American students who may visit the 
French Schools, to profit by a course of lectures de- 
livered by this gentleman, during the winter season, 
on this, his favorite subject. J. R. B. 





CrantA Americana: or, a Comparative View of 
the Skulls of various Aboriginal Nations of 
North and South America, with an Essay on the 
Varieties of the Human Species, and on the 





American Race in particular. Illustrated by 
Sixty Plates, and a coloured Map. By Samvrr, 
Grorce Morron, M. D., M. A. P. S. &c. &e. 
Philadelphia: John Fuller. 


We have received several specimen sheets of 
this work, which we have great pleasure in bring- 
ing before the notice of the profession. It will bea 
most valuable, and certainly a very original addition 
to the scientific literature of our country, being, as 
the author announces in the prospectus, “a record 
of a series of facts of no small novelty and interest, 
both to the general and scientifie reader, and deri- 
ved from a field of inquiry, hitherto in a great mea- 
sure unexplored.” It will contain lithographic illus- 
trations of the skulls of our Northand South Amer- 
ican Indian nations, including an exposition of the 
distortions,caused by mechanical contrivancesamong 
various tribes, with a particular notice of tlhe Crania 
from the mounds and caves of the western section 
of this country. ‘These illustrations will form the 
prominent features of the work, not to the exclu- 
sion however of a discussion of a variety of interest- 
ing topics which they naturally suggest. The litho- 
graphs, which we have seen, are adwirably execut- 
ed: there are to be about seventy in all, each con- 
taining a drawing of a cranium of the natural size. 
The text is to embrace between two and three hun- 








dred imperial quarto pages—from what is betore us, 
we are justified in speaking in high praise of the 
style of execution. 

The work is to be published by Mr. John Fuller, 
Philadelphia, for the author; is, it is announced, in 
a state of considerable forwardness, and will be de-, 
livered to subscribers on the first of October, 1838. 
Price of subscription, twenty dollars: the work will 
be delivered to subscribers only. 

THE 
MEDICAL EXAMINER. 


- PHILADELPHIA. 
Wednesday, March 28, 1838. 


In a former number* we took occasion, in referring 
to the recent work of M. Querezer “Sur l’ Homme 
et le Development de des Faculiés,” to speak of 
the effect of early marriages upon the human con- 
stitution, We stated our conviction that, the 
results of such precocious unions, were in general 
highly pernicious, that they tended ultimately to 
deteriorate the physical energies of the race, whilst 
immediately they entailed suffering and disease. 
in these views we were confirmed by M. Quere.er. 
In pursuing our remarks upon the subject of Mar- 
riage, we shall present our readers with some inter- 
esting statistical facts upon the influence of Mar- 
riage on Longevity, derived from a late number of 
the London Lancet. These are based upon obser- 
vations made in France, Switzerland, and Holland, 
by Drs. Caspar, Oupier, and Derartieux. From 
a priori reasoning we might be induced to believe 
that the married state would in the majority of in- 
stances prove inimicable to the duration of life. We 
have elsewhere had occasion to notice the influen- 
ces of moral cases upon longevity operating second- 
arily on the physical condition. The anxiety and 
cares of the husband and parent to provide for the 
wants of his partner and offspring, must act more 
or less prejudiciously. The baehelor untram- 
melled is enabled to pursue the selfish princi- 
ple without check. He studies his own wants 
and follows the dictates of his own wishes; in 
short he exists for himself alone. The marriage 
state in the female inevitably entails consequences 
which we would naturally think, must lead to dimi- 
nution of enjoyment, deterioration of health, and 
consequently to the shortening of life. These 
opinions are however contradicted by aceurate in- 
vestigations, as we shall presently show. The first 
table given proyes “that the difference of life be- 
tween married and unmarried females, on an aver- 
age, is five years, or, to place the fact in a stronger 

* Vide No. 4, p, 62-3. 
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point of view, a young woman of twenty years of 
age by marrying, adds nine years and a halt to the 
probable duration of her life.” 








Mean Duration In In Differ- 
of Married |Unmarr’d) ence. 

Life. Females. |Females. 
years, 
20 years of age| 40.33 | 30.62 9.71 
wp -« + - 36.04 30.51 5.53 
30 - - - - | 8238 | 2896 | 3.52 
I sit ctct—ialn «- a 28.86 26.28 2.58 
ee 25.54 23.38 2.16 














DepartTiEvux who composed a series of tables, 
comprising a total of 48,540 deaths, during a period 
of thirty years (from 1715 to 1744,) says, in a cur- 
sory manner, “it would appear that people live 
longer in a state of marriage than in one of celiba- 
cy. The number of married men who die after the 
age of 20 is nearly one half less than the number of 
bachelors who die at the same period; and for 48 
married men, or widowers, who attain the age of 
90, we find only six unmarried men reaching the 
same age. The number of single women who dit 
after the age of 20, is about four times greater than 
that of married females, or widows, dying after the 
same period of life; and 14 virgins only (unmarried 
women,) arrive at theage of 90, for every 112 mar- 
ried women, or widows, who attain that advanced 
period of existence.” 

Of every hundred persons there die—, 




















Period ot {Married) Bache- |Married; Unmarried 
Life. Men. } lors. |Women! Women. 
Years: 

20 to 30 2.8 | 31.3 7.7 28.0 

30 to 45 | 18.9 | 27.4 | 20.3 19.3 

2x attsoohi tbh 





Again of 100 persons there are alive,— 











Married| Bache-|Married| Single _ 

Up to Men. | lors. |Women| W HP 
30 years | 97.2 | 68.7 | 92.3 72. 
45 .- - | 783 | 41.3 | 72.0 52.7 
60 - - | 481 |226 |494 | 372 
7m - - (272 |ua4 | 292 23.7 

















The above tables present a very remarkable dif- 
ference in the comparative mortality of married and 
unmarried men, between the ages of 20 and 30. 
We shall not, however, insist much upon this dif- 
ference for reasons which must be familiar to all 





who are in the habit of estimating the true value of 
calculations of this kind; men, taking the masses, 
seldom marry before they have acquired a certain 
position in the world, and attained a degree of com- 
fort or even ease, which, as is well known, contri- 
bute very materially to the diminution of mortality; 
but looking to the period comprised between thirty 
and forty-five years a period during which men gen- 
erally marry, we still find a difference of mortality 
which is considerably in favour of those who have 
taken unto themselves wives; after the forty-filth 
year, this proportion on the side of married men goes 
on increasing;@for the tables show us that, taking 
100 married and 100 unmarried individuals, the 
number of those who live beyond the age of 45 is 
greater by 36.8 in the former class than in the Jat- 
ter. 

This is a fresh proof of the favuurable influence 
which marriage exercises over the duration of hu- 
man life at the earlier periods of existence; at a later 
period its influence becomes still more manifest, 


| since for 11 bachelors who live beyond the age of 70 


we find no less than 27 married men. 
According to Bicues calculation, of 100 indivi- 
duals there die,— 











Married| Single ;Married; Single 
F Men. | Men. |Women}| Women. 
rom age q 
20to30 | 3.6 | 33.1 4.7 26.5 
30 to 45 | 17.9 | 27.1 | 16.5 24.5 
45 to 60 | 29.2 | 15.6 : 22.6 19.2 











a 


A Mr. Rickman has attempted in the London 
Medical Gazette to refute what has been called by 
an esteemed contemporary, this “libel upon bache- 
lors and maids,” but we think the document just 
quoted proved conclusively that the balance is 
against the advocate for “single blessedness,” 
whilst it sustains our views of precocious marriages, 
and the prudence of restraining the consummation 
of connubial engagements until the physical man 
has attained its maximum of energy. 








ERRATUM IN NO. 6. 
In Dr. Harlan’s Clinical Lecture at p. 99, 3d pa- 
ragraph, 11th line, for ‘which are not,” read, 
“which are now.” : 
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CLINICAL LECTURES. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 
TUMOURS, 

Wednesday, 21st March. Dr. Ranpo.pn en- 
tered the amphitheatre at 11 A. M. and remarked. 

We propose, to day, gentlemen, to perform an 
operation for the removal of a mammary gland, 
which is enormously enlarged. The patient is a 
female, forty-five years of age, who had about three 
years and a half ago, the first indications of a tu- 
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mour on the left breast, which has since been gra- 
dually increasing in size, till it has become the im- 
mense mass, which will presently be shown you. 
It has not been a source of much pain, its chief in- 
convenience arising from its great bulk and weight. 
Nor has it caused any considerable derangement 
of the general health: you will indeed find the pa- 
tient somewhat emaciated, but this is owing to the 
low diet to which she has been for a long time re- 
stricted—a rather improper plan of treatment, in 
my opinion. The external form of the tumour is 
irregular; it has the appearance of containing fluid, 
and is probably made up of several cysts. The 
greatest circumference of it measures twenty-one 
and ahalf inches. In making some remarks upon 
tumours a short time since, | stated to you, that a 
tumour properly speaking has been said to bea 
growth of a new production, and not a part of the 
original composition of the body. It may originate 
either from blood accidentally effused becoming or- 
ganized, or from coagulated lymph deposited by a 
morbid action of the vessels. ‘lhe size of the tu- 
mour becomes increased by depositions from the 
vessels which supply it-with blood, but its structure 
and growth are modified also by the action which 
its own vessels assume, independently of the neigh- 
bouring vascular system. 

Tumours sometimes become enormously en- 
larged. ‘They differ very much from each other as 
to their structure. Thus, we have the fibrous, the 
adipose, the encephaloid or fungus hematodes, and 
the carcinomatous tumour. We have also, osseous 
tumours, such as, exostosis, spina ventosa, and 
osteo-sarcoma. Besides these, we have encysted 
tumours, as the atheromatous tumour, containing 
curdy matter; meliceritous tumour, containing mat- 
ter resembling honey; and the steatomatous or fat- 
ty tumour. Encysted tumours vary as to their 
contents: these may be transparent, serous mixed 
with fibrin, sero-purulent, gelatinous, calcareous, 
&c. It rarely happens, that from the external as- 
pect of the tumour, you can obtain a certain idea of 
its real nature. Sometimes however, from its feel 
and external character, you may form a correct 
diagnosis of its internal structure. 

Tumours may be divided into solid and encysted. 
Most commonly solid tumours obtain a covering or 
envelope formed from the surrounding cellular 
membrane, which becomes condensed in proportion 
to the bulk of the tumour, and which completely 
isolates them from the healthy parts. In other in- 
stances however, tumours, especially those of a 
malignant character, have no such envelope, the 
tumour extending into and involving the neigh- 
bouring tissues. 

Tumours bear often a very close resemblance to 
the structures in which they are found. ‘Thus, we 
meet with adipose tumours situated in the cellular 
and adipose tissues; cartilaginous tumours may 
arise from the cartilages, and osseous tumours from 
the bones. At other times, however, there isno 
such analogy, and tumours are met with, differing 
not only in character from the tissues in which 
they are placed, but from every other known struc- 
ture in the body. 

A simple swelling, or enlargement of a part from 
deposition from the bloodvessels, arises from inflam- 
matory action, resulting in the deposition of lymph. 





After the inflammation has subsided, the enlarged 

and debilitated vessels may not return to their ori- 

ginal size, but continue to pour out fresh matter 

for the augmentation of the morbid mass. When 

however, the vessels are reduced, by natural or ar- 

tificial means to their normal size, the tumour be- 

comes arrested and may remain stationary, and the 

absorbents may gradually remove the new struc- 

ture and restore the parts to their original condi- 

tion. But, whenever deposition goes on in a ratio 

greater than that of absorption, the new structure 

becomes organized, and ,may attain a great size, 

and secr@te from its own vessels a substance sui 

generis. After this it may change its character, 

lose al] traces of the structure in which it origi- 

nated, take on a new action’ peculiar to itself, and 

different from that ef the adjacent part, and become 
converted into a tumour of the most injyrious cha- 
racter. On a former occasion,* | made some obser- 
vations on carcinomatous tumours, both in the in- 
durated and ulcerated forms of the disease. You 
had before you last Wednesday, a patient from 
whose breast | removed a tumour: | trust that ope- 
ration will prove instructive to you, for several 
reasons. I stated that I believed the tumour to be 
of a scirrhous character. I formed this opinion 
from its external appearance, as well as from the 
symptoms detailed by the patient herself, who 
stated, that she experienced at times severe lanci- 
nating pains through it. Upon cutting open the 
tumour after the operation, I ascertained that it did 
not possessa scirrhous character, but was an athe- 
romatous tumour, consisting of a firm, curdy mat- 
ter, enclosed in a dense cyst. From this result, we 
may deduce a strong argument for a preference of 
the knife to escharotics, in extirpating tumours of 
the breast. We thought the tumour in question 
to have been scirrhus. Suppose we had not cut into 
it. Our opinion would have remained the same, as 
well as the patient’s, who would probably be aware 
of the extraordinary disposition of carcinomatous 
tumours to return. We should all have been un- 
der constant apprehension that this would be the 
case. ‘he woman would have left this hospital, 
to all appearances, cured, but her friends wouid 
have said to her, yes, you have had your cancer 
cut out, but it returns nine times out of ten, and, in 
all probability such will be your case. If I had 
removed the tumour with caustic, inflammation and 
sloughing would have been the consequence, and 
the parts would have been so obscured, that the 
real nature of the disorder might have been con- 
cealed. We are now aware of the exact state of 
the case, and can give her strong assurance that 
she will go out cured, and remain permanently 
cured. 

There is another view which may be taken of 
the matter. This patient will get well, as I said, 
permanently relieved. Now, had not the tumour 
been explored, after the operation, this case might 
be cited, many years hence, as a case of scirrhus 
completely cured by extirpation, whereas, it was 
not in fact a scirrhous tumour. I must here con- 
fess, that I entertain more favourable opinions of 
the efficacy of extirpation, for the relief of scirr- 
hus, than many of my professional brethren. Some 





* See No. 2, page 29. . 
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CLINICAL REPORTS. 








surgeons consider the operation to be almost hope- 
less, so strong is the disposition of the disease to 
return. My own experience is rather contrary. I 
have witnessed and performed many operations, in 
which I have had no knowledge of the return of 
the disease. My friend, Dr. Brincklé, reminded me 
a day or two since, of an operation for the removal 
of a large scirrhous tumour from the mamma of a 
lady of this city, in the performance of which I 
aided him, ten years ago. The tumour was of 
great size, and Dr. Brincklé most happily and suc- 
cessfully removed it. ‘The lady is still well, being 
up to the present time freed from a very aggra- 
vated form of the disease. What makes this case 
more striking, is, that her sister, who was similarly 
afflicted, died, refusing to submit to an operation. 
You may recollect the case of encephaloid tumour 
of the thigh,* in which | amputated the limb. The 
patient remains up to this time, quite well, and free 
from all appearances of a return of the disease, and 
she has been well a sufficient length of time, to 
prove the propriety of the operation. Upon that 
eccasion I stated to you, that encephaloid or me- 
dullary sarcomatous tumours rarely were contain- 
ed in a distinct cyst. ‘They soon blend themselves 
with the adjacent parts, and the whole become in- 
volved in the same diseased action. Most com- 
monly the medullo-sarcomatous tumour is subdi- 
vided by ligamentous bands, and the substance of 
the tumour consists of a matter resembling the 
brain, whence the tumour is termed encephaloid. 
In the commencement of the disease, the structure 
of the tumour is pretty dense, but after it has exist- 
ed for some time, softening takes place toa great- 
er or less extent, and in some instances would 
seem to indicate there wasa large collection of pu- 
rulent matter within the tumour. Pure pus is 
rarely found in such atumour. Most commonly, 
in consequence of the process of softening, the 
bloodvessels give way, and we find masses of fib- 
rine or fluid blood diffused throughout the substance 
of the tumour. After the tumour has existed for 
some time, the skin covering it becomes purple, 
and afterwards ulcerates. A fungus growth then 
protrudes, which sloughs readily and is speedily 
reproduced; in some instances impure pus is dis- 
charged. ‘The bloodvessels which pervade the tu- 
maour, are most commonly obliterated by the effu- 
sion of coagulating lymph, and there is consequent- 
ly but little hemorrhage. At other times consider- 
ble hemorrhage takes place, froin the vessels giving 
way, and being left without the power to contract, 
from disease of their coats. At this period, the 
absorbents are contaminated, and the patient sinks 
rapidly, worn down by extreme exhaustion. 

You saw, in the case alluded to, after the limb 
was removed, and the tumour exposed, that the 
whole of the tissues were involved, from the most 
exterior to the extreme interior, including skin, 
cellular substance, muscles, arteries, veins, liga- 
ments, and bone. ‘Io such an extent was the thigh 
bone destroyed, that the patient fractured it in the 
simple act of walking up stairs. 

The tumour that engages our attention to-day 
has been accurately described by Sir Astiey Cooper; 
he terms it, the hydatid or encysted tumour ot the 


* See No. 6, page 101, 





breast. It difflersfrom those | have enumerated in 
not possessing malignant properties; in not involv- 
ing the absorbents, nor deranging the general 
health; in being confined to the mammary gland; 
remaining completely isolated, and manifesting no 
disposition to involve the surrounding tissue. If 
left to itself this tumour attains a great size. It is 
characterized by a distinct sense of fluctuation. 
This fluid contained is sometimes transparent, at 
other times slightly turbid. It is sometimes contain- 
ed in a single cyst, but there are most commonly 
several cysts. Cases are recorded in which there 
was but a single cyst, cured by letting out the fluid, 
and introducing a tent. In this method inflamma- 
tion is excited, and the cavity obliterated; the cure 
being effected after the menner of treating a hydro- 
cele. Sir Astley Cooper mentions a cese in which 
this method proved successful. 

We will now have the patient brought in. 

[Dr. Ranpo.pH next proceeded to perform the 
operation, present Drs. Harris, Barton, and Norris. 
T'wo semicircular incisions were made, and the 
tumour dissected out in fourteen minutes, the arte- 
ries being taken up as they were divided. Eight 
ligatures were puton. ‘The usual dressings were 
applied. The tumour weighed, immediately after 
the operation, 44 lbs. It was afterwards cut into, 
and found to contain severa] cysts; the mammary 
structure was much softened, and gave evidence 
that the process of degeneration had considerably 
advanced. } 


CLINICAL REPORTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, 
Successful Operation for Lithotripsy, in a child 
Jour years of age, by J. Ranpourn, M. D., Sur- 
geon to the Hospital. 


The patient was a female child four years old. 
Previous to the operation, the sound was introduced 
several times to accustom the urethra to the pre- 
sence of instruments. January 18th, Jacobson’s 
small-sized instrument was introduced, but found 
to expand beyond the stone. January 22d, Heur- 
teloup’s intrument of the largest size was then sed, 
and the stone was immediately twice seized, and 
crushed. After the operation, several large frag- 
ments of a soft stone were passed, which proved te 
be the phosphate of lime. Little inconvenience 
was experienced by the patient, except that occa- 
sionally the passage of a fragment through the 
urethra gave the little girl pain enough to make 
her complain, never, however, sufficient to confine 
her to bed. ‘The hip-bath was ordered for the re- 
lief of pain, when it occurred. Since the stone was 
broken, she retained her water longer and suffered 
much less pain than previously. 

January 28th. ‘The stone was caught three 
times to-day, the instrument expanding one and a 
half inches upon embracing it. A slight discharge 
of blood followed the removal of the instrument. 

Feb. 8th. The girl suffered for an hour severe 
pain in passing her urine. Hip bath. 

llth. The stone was caught three times. 

18th. Caught four times. A large sound was 
introduced to dilate the urethra. 

25th. Caught four times. 
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26th. Passed nearly a teaspoonful of very small 
fray ments since yesterday. 

March 3d. Caught four times. 

14th. Passed several fragments since the last 
operation. Sounded by Drs. Harris, Norris, and 
Randolph, who agreed that no stone could be felt. 
The child has not been at any time confined to bed, 
since the first operation, and has gone daily into the 
open air, during the fine weather, and has enjoyed 
throughout perfectly good general health. ‘There 
were eight sittings in all, and at no time, did the 
operation occupy more than two minutes, giving 
the child, as she said, very little pain. Dr. Ran- 
dolph operated at intervals of a week, in order to 
guard against any possibility of cystitis supervening. 





Operation for the removal of a Caseous Tumour 
of the Breast, by J. Ranvotrn, M. D. 


Wednesday, 14th March.—Dr. Ranpoipn pre- 
faced the operation with some remarks on Cancer, 
for which we refer to No. 2, page 29. ‘The patient 
was a black woman. He stated that the appearance 
of the tumour, together with the symptoms detailed 
by the patient, seemed to his colleagues and himself 
to resemble scirrhus. He proceeded to operate, 
present also Dis. Harris and Norris, A single in- 
cision was made with the bistoury, and the tumour 
dissected out with a scalpel. On examination, it 
proved to be a soft cheesy tumour, contained in a 
cyst. 

r Wednesday, 21st. The incision is nearly united, 
and the woman doing very well. 





List of accidents admitted into the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, from March 7th to Murch 2\st, 1838. 


One incised wound of the lip, opening the coro- 
nary artery: a single suture was applied, passing 
through the artery, and the wound healed in three 
days. One lacerated wound of the scalp. One 
wound of the eye, from a stone thrown by a blast 
of gunpowder; the upper portion of the iris was 
torn from its adhesions; severe inflammation follow- 
ed; V. 8. twice, to fainting, purging, a blister, and 
rigid diet—dving well. One contusion of the side 
from a fall, discharged, cured in seven days. One 
sprained ankle. One fractured clavicle, seven days 
after the injury, discharged in seven days, union 
perfectly formed. One bite ofa dog in the hand: 
the part involved was cut out. One sprain of the 
wrist joint. One lacerated wound of the hand, with 
fracture of the fingers. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


NEW WORKS.—The Treatise on the Man- 
agement and Diseases of Children, by Evanson and 
Maunsell, Jately published in the Select Medical 
Library, is a valuable work.— Muehry’s interesting 
and entertaining Observations on the Comparative 
State of Medicine in France, England, and Germa- 
ny, have been recently translated from the German, 
by Edward G. Davis, M. D. of Philadelphia, to 
whom we are indebted for other valuable contribu- 
tions from the medical literature of that language.— 
The Final Report of the Committee of the Medical 
Society, on Dr. Chase’s instruments for the radical 
cure of Hernia, has been republished in a neat 
volume. The superiority of Dr. Chase’s instru- 











ments appears to be a surgical point generally con- 
ecded.—We have received two very interesting 
lectures on Lithotomy, delivered at the New York 
Hospital, by Dr. A. H. Stevens, which we propose 
noticing at length in our next. 





Jefferson Medical College.—-The number of 


one hundred and three. 





Dr. Coates states to us that, as in his operation 
for erectile tumour, the threads were omitted, ia 
compliance with the recommendation of Professor 
Lallemand, the process he employed does not seem 
to him to be identical with that of his friend, Dr. 
Pancoast. When the case is more advanced he 
means to publish the particulars. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 














On the efficacy of Sugar of Lead in cases of 
Fever with Ulcers of the Intestines. 

The treatment recommended in the following 
article has recently acquired a fresh interest from 
the recommendation of the same remedy in the 
Asiatic Cholera. 


A fever has prevailed for some time at Bonn, at- 
tended by a peculiar appearance of the tongue; pain 
in the abdomen, especially on the right side, upon 
pressure: nervous symptoms, and a particular state 
of the pulse; it is also accompanied by diarrhea, 
and, on examining those who had died of it, the 
termination of the small aud the commencement 
of the large intestines have been found in a degen- 
erated state. During the inflammatory stage of 
the disease, Dr. Nasse applied cupping glasses to 
the abdomen, and in most cases more than once; in 
a few cases, when the pulse was hard, he bled from 
the arm, and in every case applied blisters to the 
abdomen. Assoon as the diarrhea made its ap- 
pearance, sugar of lead was prescribed, generally 
without being combined with opium, and was con- 
tinued until the feces re-assumed their natural ap- 
pearance, and until the abdomen ceased to be pain- 
ed by pressure. Dr. L. Jung, in his work De Do- 
thienenteritide ejusque plumbo acetico sanandi ra- 
tione, had already described the admirable opera- 
tion of this medicine. Dr. Nasse gives a similar 
testimony to its value, and states that, in his own 
practice, it has, in his opinion, saved several lives, 
which would have been Jost withoutit. Nineteen 
cases of the above fever were treated with sugar of 
lead; five in children, and fourteen in adults; of 
these eighteen recovered. The lead was not ad- 
ininistered till the fifth, eighth, or tenth day ot the 
complaint, or even later, when cerebral congestion 
rendered necessary the application of leeches. The 
dose was one-fourth, one-third, and half a grain, 
from three to six times daily. Generally, two 
grains were sufficient to put a stop tothe diarrhea; 
but, in five cases, four grains were necessary. One 
of the patients, who had forty stools in twenty-four 
hours, and who suffered from tenesmus, took in all 
eight grains, at first without, and afterwards com- 
bined with opium, and at last with starch clysters, 
The young man who died, took altogether ten 
rains; in his case, the diarrhoea yielded to it ina 








Graduntes in this institution for the present year is ~ 
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SUMMARY. 








great degree, but the abdominal irritability and the 
tympanitis were such as to induce its fatal termi- 
nation, As soon as further doses of Jead seemed 
unnecessary, a weak infusion of ipecacuanha was 
given. In some of the cases which recovered 
there had been petechie; and in some, too, the eva- 
cuations had been bloody; but the lead had been 
administered all the same. Opium was not gen- 
erally ordered, on account of its effect upon the 
head. In eight cases, on account of weakness and 
fainting fits, the liq. ammon. carb. was had re- 
course to; in one, that of a child, quinine was given 
before the lead, but, the fever increasing, and 
biood passing off with the stools, the latter was 
prescribed, and with the best eflect.—Brit. and 
For. Med. Review, from Pr. Med. Zeitung. 





On the external use of Calomel in Inflammation 
of the Eyes, by Dr. Fricke, of Hamburg. 

The author calls attention toa remedy, now fall- 
en much into disuse, in cases of ophthalmia. He 
has employed it extensively, and the success with 
which its application has been attended, makes him 
anxious to render it better known generally. The 
first cases which he selected for its use, were of a 
chronic character, and such as had been subjected, 
without advantage, to other treatment; e. g. rheu- 
matic catarrhal, and scrofulous inflammation, at- 
tended with the various changes which frequently 
accompany them. Subsequently he employed the 
remedy in other and milder forms of inflammation; 
the result of his observations being, that calomel, 
employed in this manner, is of the greatest utility. 
In cases of rheumatic inflammation of the eyes, in 
which, notwithstanding the most rational treat- 
ment, local and general means, derivants, narco- 
tics, antirheumatics, &c., the redness, pain, and in- 
tolerance of light have continued, the calomel in 
the hands of the author, has been attended, in a 
couple of days, or even aftera single application, 
with an amelioration, or even a disappearance, of 
all these symptoms. Instead of the great intole- 
rance of light, the eye becomes capable of bearing 
its stimulus; the burning hot tears become milder 
and less abundant; the sensation of pain in the eye 
gradually diminishes, and the patient is soon 
cured. 

The same pleasing results follow the use of calo- 
mel in strumous ophthalmia. In the management of 
that most distressing symptom of this disease, in- 
tolerance of light, the author is not aware of one 
case in which the calomel] was applied to the eye, 
whiere its application was not followed by success. 

In other inflammations of the eyes, in which a 
general plan of treatment had tailed, and in which 
the calomel was employed experimentally, to ob- 
serve its action, two only are known to Dr. Fricke, 
in which any injurious effects were produced. 

The mode of employing the calomel 1s as fol- 
lows:—Dip a miniature pencil intocalomel washed 
in alcohol, and apply it immediately to the eye- 
ball. This application should be repeated once or 
oftener in the twenty-four hours. The sensations 
produced in the eye are very different; in a healthy 
eye, in general, scarcely any sensation is produced, 
or at most a transient and slight warmth; in in- 
flamed eyes, pain is produced, but it is generally 


inconsiderable, and only complained of in certain 
cases. The pain disappears wholly in trom half 
an hour to two hours. One patient felt no pain, 
but said that the calomel produced a feeling of 
coldness. Others, to whom Dr. Fricke has com- 
municated the results of his own experience with 
the use of calomel, have found them in theirown 
practice confirmed.—Brit. and For. Med. Review, 
from Zeitschrift fir die gesammte Medicin. 





On the Infusion of Digitalis in Delirium 
Tremens. 

The infusion, prepared with a drachm of the 
leaves to a pint of water, was administered by Dr. 
Magnus Huss, of Stockholm, in six cases, all of 
them men of strong constitution, of from twenty- 
four tothirty-three yearsofage. ‘I'wo of the cases 
required bloodletting. In three, a tablespoonful of 
the infusion was administered every hour through- 
out the day only; in the other, a like quantity was 
exhibited every hour both day and night. In the 
former number, the disease yielded, and sleep en- 
| sued on the third day; in the latter number, sleep 
‘ensued in thirty-six hours; an equal quantity of the 
infusion was thus required in both cases. ‘The pa- 
tients awoke after a sleep of from six to ten hours, 
free trom the disease, but labouring more er less 
under the effects of the medicine. In one patient 
the pulse had sunk to thirty-five beats, but in the 
other the rhythm was normal; in the whole num- 
ber the pupils were contracted, and they complain- 
ed of dryness of the mouth, burning in the throat, 
humming in the ears, heaviness in the head, great 
weakness, and nausea; which last symptom was so 
severe in one patient, that for two days he vomited 





‘whatever he took.—Brit. and For. Med. Review, 


from Jahrbiicher der Gesammten Med. 





History of a Cesarean operation practised succes- 
sively, on the 20th December, 1834, both in res- 
pect to the mother and the child, by Dr. Srourz, 
Professor to the Medical Faculty of Strasbourg. 
The subject of this case was a Jew girl of Stras- 

bourg, 26 years of age, who had been very ricketty 

in early life. She was only 3 feet 8 inches in 
height, and the dimensions of the pelvis made na 

tural exclusion of a full grown fetus altogether im: 

possible. 

The operation was commenced with an incision 
made by a convex bistoury, having its cutting edge 
of convex form. It began two inches and a half 
above the symphysis pubis, and extended along the 
linea alba, two inches and a half above the umbili- 
cus, keeping a little to the left of the latter. The 
author then cut cautiously through the skin and 
cellular membrane, so as to expose the aponeurosis 
and peritoneum, which he raised with the dissect- 
ing forceps and entered after the manner of a her- 
niary sac, when some drops of serum came from the 
abdominal cavity. He then changed his convex 
cutting bistoury for a concave one with a button at 
its end, and with this he cut through the aponeuro- 
sis and peritoneum, first downwards, and then up- 
wards, the whole extent of the external incision. 
The wound was then enlarged at its extremities, 
so as to make its whole length about seven inches. 
The uterus was by this means exposed, and the lips 
of the wound became considerably separated. A 
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portion of intestine presented itself, which was 
readily put aside. The uterus having been ascer- 
tained to be in its proper position, a careful dissec- 
tion was made through its coats by means of the con- 


vex bistoury. Tie uterine fibres gradually retracted | 


during the division, and the last or innermost layer 
gave way of itself. The whole thickness of the 

rietes of the uterus was from four to five lines; 
and when the division was complete, the mem- 
branes of the ovum exhibited themselves. The 





vagina is half or three-quarters of an inch by a 
quarter or halfan inch. ‘Thisextremity is furnish- 
ed with a blunt, reunded, and tumid border, whilst 
the cylinder at the other end is funnel shaped. . Its 
form corresponds essentially with that of other 
specula, except that iis circumference ig less. The 
advantages of these specula of glass are their cheap- 
ness, and the facility with which they can be 
cleansed. When, too, they are introduced into the 
vagina, its mucous membrane—immediately before 


opening into the uterus was enlarged with the| the tumid extremity of the speculum—can well 


curved and armed bistoury. Before rupturing the | 
membranes, care was taken to keep the parietes of | 


the abdomen so close to the uterus as to prevent the 
escape of the liquor amaii into theabdomen. The 
membranes were opened with a bistoury, when 
three or four ounces of water escaped; and the right 
side of the back of the foetus exhibited itself. Wath 
his left hand, the author took hold of the feet, which 
he got out without difficulty, and then readily ex- 
tracted the trunk and head, using the same mea- 
sures with the arms as in an ordinary footling case. 
The child, a female, then began to cry. It was 
full-grown; was eighteen inches in length, and 
weighed five pounds and three-quarters. The cord 
was tied and cut in the usual way. 

The void produced by the contractions of the 
uterus made it very important to take every precau- 
tion to prevent the protrusion of the intestines. It 
was necessary likewise to check the immediate dis- 
charge of the remainder of the liquor amnii, and 
of the effused blood. Dr. Stoltz waited some mi- 
nutes for a sufficient contraction of the uterus, and 
then he withdrew the placenta, which was attached 
to the posterior surface of the uterus, a little to 
the right. Soon afterwards, though with more 
difficulty, he succeeded in extracting the mem: 
branes. The uterus now retired within the pelvis, 
when a portion.of the small intestines appeared in 
the lower part of the wound and a portion of omen- 
tum in the upper. The former was readily reduced, 
but on pushing the latter, a hiccup took place, 
which, however, soon went off, on the careful re- 
placement of tke parts concerned. ‘The lips of the 
wound were then brought together carefully, and 
four ligatures applied at equal distances from each; 
aseton deing introduced into the uterus, to facili- 
tate the escape of secreting fluids. The operation 
lasted half an hour, and was borne heroically. 
There was little hemorhage. The patient, during 
the operation, was placed horizontally on her back, 
with her legs slightly bent, and knees brought to- 
gether; care being taken to make prudent pressure 
laterally and from beneath. 

The whole process of treatment extended to 
seventy days from the operation, betore the patient 
could be said to be quite recovered from its effects, 
The mother and child were both in good health on 
the 15th September, 1835. 

Memoires de l’ Academie Royale de Medicine, Tome 

V.1836. Ed. Med, and Surg. Journal, Jan. 1838, 





Speculum Uteri made of Glass. Dr. Hacker, of 
Leipzig, uses a speculum in examining the vagina 
and womb. It consists of a simple oval cylinder, 
the glass of which is about two lines in thickness, 
its length being from four to six inches. The di- 
ameter of the end which is introduced into the 





be examined. If the material be transparent 
glass, by means of a bright artificial light, the parts 
of the vagina which are covered by the speculum 
may be examined. Specula of dark glass are tet- 
ter fitted for examining the mouth of the womb.— 
B. and F. Med. Review, from Jahrbiicher der in-und- 
auslandischen Medicin. 





Vagitus Uterinus before the Rupture of the 
Membranes.-—As Dr. Dressel was sitting one even- 
ing with his wife, aged thirty-one, who was preg- 


nant for the third time, he heard two evident cries , 


from the childin the mother’s womb. Atthe same 
moment his wife looked at him alarmed, placed her 
hand upon her right side, and declared that the cry, 
which she also had heard, had proceeded from that 
spot. The doctor immeciately applied his hand to 
the part, and felt the child move. In the moment 
of the cry the child had moved violently, and had 
caused a perceptible pressure on the right side of the 
scrobiculus cordis. ‘The mother had been healthy 
throughout the whole pregnancy; there were no 
signsof delivery, which first commenced forty-eight 
hours afterwards, and ended by the birth of a fine 
girl. This case Dr. D. relates as a new instance of the 
possibility of the crying of a child in the womb be- 
fore the evacuation ot the waters.—Jd, Ibid. 





On Injections into the vessels of the Umbilical 
Cord, in cases of retained Placenta.—Dr. De Ber- 
ghes has had several opportunities of witnessing 
the advantageous effects of injections of cold water 
into the veins of the navel-string, where the pla- 
centa is slow in being delivered. He relates four 
cases which fell under his own immediate notice. 
In all, the females had passed their fortieth year; 
they were strong, although lean; and in all of them 
the mamme were but little developed. The first 
case is that of a woman who had borne eight chil- 
dren, and where three hours after delivery, the pla- 
centa was still retained. The after-pains were few 
and feeble, the abdomen timid, the discharge of 
blood trifling, and the os uteri sufficiently patent. 
By cutting off a smal! portion of the navel-string, it 
was easy to find an umbilical vessel, and to introduce 
into it the point of a common ciyster svringe, with 
which a pint of cold water was injected. A sensa- 
tion of chilliness and an increase of the after-pains 
were produced. A ligature was then applied to the 
navel-string, and the hand introduced into the womb, 
where the placenta was found every where adher- 
ent. The volume of the placenta, in spite of the 
injected water, was not large; and the fact of its 
being injected, and with cold water, very much fa- 
cilitated itsdelivery. ‘The second case was some- 
what similar, except that the placenta was but par- 
tially adherent. 
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In the third cas¢, where the injection was made 
about two hours after the birth of the child, and in 
the fourth half an hour after the child was born, the 
placenta followed about eight minutes after the in- 
jections had been made, and without an y assistance. 
{n all the females the subsequent process was un- 
disturbed, and the author is not aware of any inju- 
rious effects resulting from the treatment.— B. g& F’. 
M. R., from Wochenschrift fiir ‘die gesammte 
Heilkunde, 


Case of Extirpation of the Parotid Gland, in 
the Toronto Hospital, by C. Widmer, Esq. Sur- 
geon to the Forces. 

An elliptical incision having been made in the 
integuments of the most prominent point of the tu- 
mour, its removal was effected without much diffi- 
culty, and with little loss of blood, the facility being 
attributed by the author to the adoption of the me- 
thod of separating the mass of the lower part up- 
wards. The external jugular vein and external 


' carotid artery being necessarily divided, were im- 


mediately secured by ligatures, the latter being tied 
at both ends. _When the removal of the mass had 
been entirely accomplished, the styloid process, 
and the transverse process of the atlas were expos- 
edtoview. ‘The result of the operation was quite 
favourable, the wound being entirely healed in six 
weeks.— London Medical Gazette. 





On the employment of Gunpowder asa medicine 
in various morbid states of the Gastro-Enteric 
Mucous Membrane.—Dr. Dick, of Glasgow, has 
lately prescribed this remedy, and, as he states, with 
satisfactory results. ‘Thederangements, for which 
he thinks it peculiarly adapted, are morbid secre- 
tions of the gastro-mucous membrane, dependent on 
a sub-inflammatory action, or accompanied by it. 
in such cases, gunpowder, given in various doses, 
and with the occasional interposition of ordinary 
mild laxatives, has proved, in his hands, eminently 
serviceable. Whether it may be appropriate in a 
greater variety of cases, or whether it may, if given 
in larger doses, and for a greater length of time, be 
found useful asa constitutional alterative, or as a cu- 
taneous drug, he is unable tostate. Dr. Dick admin- 
istered from ten grains upwards, several times a day. 
He found the use of spirituous liquers, or of pungent 
condiments, &c., rather contra-indicated during the 
employmentof gunpowder. The gastralgic effects 
which these produce, when used simultaneously 
with gunpowder, he ascribes to what he designates 
the detergent effects of that substance on the ma- 
cous membrane, which, owing perhaps to its char- 
coal and nitre, it denudes of its attaching albumino- 
mucous secretion, clearing, and seemingly attenu- 
ating that membrane, in some measure. 

One advantage of this drug is, that it exists in 
commerce ready for medical use. 'The best form of 
administration is in the dry state. No apprehen- 
sions need be entertained of the charcoal producing 
any unpleasant consequences. In pica, and in the 
chlorotic state, large quantities of itare eaten with 
impunity; and it is further recommended as a reme- 
dy in flatulence.—Edinb. Med. and Surg. Jour. 





Onthe Treatment of Varicocele, by Dr. Fricke, 
of Hamburg.—In Varicocele, Fricke’s treatment 


eS 








consists in drawing a thread directly through the 
varicose tumour. This method, he says, acts, at 
Jeast in the greater number of cases, not by pro- 
ducing obliteration of the veins, but by exciting in 
them a higher contractile power, and an exudation 
of plastic lymph; thereby inducing a thickening of 
their coats, and at the same time a diminution of 
their caliber. 

Two cases are mentioned, illustrative of this 
practice, in one of which, at the end of four months 
from the commencement of the treatment, notrace 
of the varicose swelling remained.’ In the other, 
two threads were at first passed through the tu- 
mour, and nine days later, another thread. After 
twenty-four days, it was found necessary to repeat 
the operation, when two more threads were passed; 
and again, in about six weeks, another. ‘The en- 
larged veins did not entirely regain their natural 
condition, but the tumour was grea'ly diminished, 
and the testicle, which had exhibited symptoms of 
incipient atrophy, manifestly increased In size. 

British and Foreign Med. Review. 

Cauterization of the Eye for Amaurosis.—In 
certain cases of amaurosis, particularly in those 
where an indication exists for acting on the branch- 
es of the fifth pair of nerves, M. Serre, of Mont- 
pellier, says he has derived very great advantage 
from cauterizing the surface of the globe with 
solid nitrate of silver. 

London Lancet from Bul, Therap. 





On the Treatment of Erysipelas by raw Cotton.-— 
A number of the Journal des Connaissances Medico- 
Chirurgicales for last year, contains a recommenda- 
tion of this article by M. Reynaud, as an excellent 
application in erysipelas. Its efficacy in burns is 
well known, and the analogy which exists between 
inflarnamation of the skin from this eause, and erysi- 
pelas, would seem to suggest its employment in the 
latter affection. M. Reynaud states that in erysi- 
pelas, as in burns, the cotton calms pain as it were by 
a charm; a mild and moist warmth takes the place of 
the itching, the formication, the sBarp and biting 
heat which so much increase the pain; the swelling 
is gradually diminished, the redness disappears, the 
skin becomes flaccid and wrinkled, and, without 
becoming covered with those furfuraceous scales, 
which characterize the termination of erysipelas, 
and which sometimes continue during a long period. 
The general exciteinent and fever disappear with 
the local phenomena; and the cotton, it is stated, is 
fitted for all forms of erysipelas, wherever situated, 
and whether idiopathic or traumatic. It is to be 
well carded, free from foreign substances, and is to 
be extended some inches beyond the limits of the 
inflammation. 


_—_—— 
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